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that the original establishment consisted of the Warden, the Head
Master, ten Fellows, three Chaplains, an Usher, seventy scholars,
three chapel clerks, sixteen choristers, making a total of 105. In
addition, there was a considerable domestic staff. The statutes
show that, although Winchester was on a larger scale than previous
schools, it was essentially a grammar-school. In spite of the fact
that at present it is frequently described as our oldest public school,
it is important to remember that the term "public school" did not
acquire the sense it often has now until the 18th century. The
public schools were no different in their origin from other grammar-
schools, In its mediaeval usage, the word "public" simply meant
open to scholars from all parts of the country, with no restrictions
as to place of residence, as was the case in many schools. In this
sense, St. Albans can claim, with a good deal of justice, to be one
of the oldest public schools. The reference to the "poor and needy
scholars" (pauperes et indigentes), will be discussed later in this
chapter.
Winchester was intended to be an independent college, though
closely connected with New College. Thus, the latter elected the
Warden, who was a past or present Fellow of New College. The
Fellows of Winchester were to have been, or were to be in the
future, Fellows of New College. Also, each year the Warden and
two Fellows from New College held a visitation at Winchester. It
was on the occasion of their visit that scholars of Winchester were
elected to proceed to New College and new scholars for the school
were chosen. The statutes contain the regulations for conducting
the election. First priority was to be given to the founder's kin.
The remainder were to be "poor and needy scholars, of good char-
acter and well conditioned, of gentlemanly habits, able for school,
completely learned in reading, plain song and old Donatus." They
were to be between the ages of eight and twelve, but in exceptional
cases boys up to sixteen could be admitted if they showed sufficient
promise. Preference was to be afforded to those who came from
the estates of the two foundations. Next in order came natives of
the diocese of Winchester, and then those from Oxford, Berks,
Wilts, Somerset, Essex, Middlesex, Dorset, Kent, Sussex, and
Cambridge, and finally those born in other parts of England.
Scholars could stay at school until the age of eighteen.
In addition to the scholars, the statutes directed that not more
than ten sons of noble persons might be admitted, provided "that
by occasion thereof prejudice, loss or scandal in no wise arise to